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ABSTRACT 

The Australian Language Levels (ALL) curriculum is 
being developed as a learner-centered, activities-based approach to 
second language instruction at all levels. It is activities-based in 
that learners use the target language in specific activities for 
specific purposes. Each activity integrates content with process or 
method, and activities are planned to relate directly to program 
goals and objectives. A table of language use has been developed to 
help teachers categorize language use through activity types for 
syllabus planning. Five broad goals of language learning are 
targeted: communication, sociocultural understanding, helping 
students learn how to learn, language and cultural awareness, and 
general Knowledge. Each of these broad goals is translated into a 
series of specific goals. Syllabuses and curriculum materials based 
on the ALL model are being developed in Australia in a range of 
languages. Each syllabus is comprised of modules containing specific 
goals, general objectives, and suggested activities. The modules are 
organized either around a theme or topic, or around a skill, genre, 
text, or specific project. Each syllabus also contains a checklist of 
content to guide teachers in planning units. A series of questions is 
provided to stimulate teacher awareness of what communicative 
teaching is. (MSE) 
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o Preamble 



OERl position or policy 



The Australian Language Levels (ALL) Guidelines , developed to establish a liational 
approach to the teaching of all languages other than English (LOTE) and ESL, were 

O 

published by the CDC last July. The ALL Guidelines are intended for use by language 
2 teachers in primary and secondary schools, by syllabus writers, curriculum developers 

and consultants concerned with the languages curriculum in primary and secondary 
schools, by teacher educators and teacher iniservice educators, by preservice students, 
and by assessment authority personnel. (The ALL Guidelines are available from the 
Publications Unit of the CDC.) 



National and stateAerritory initiatives in language-specific curriculum development 
based on the ALL Guidelines are already undenway across Australia in the following 
languages: Chinese, French, German, Indonesian, Italian, Japanese, Khmer, Korean, 
Spanish, Thai, and Vietnamese. The links between ESL and ALL are currently being 
explored In detail. 
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introduction 

The study of a second language is of direct relevance to the generally agreed central 
aims of education: literacy and numeracy, communication skills, skills for social living, 
and problem solving skills. 

A growing number of voices today are advocating the right of all Australian learners to 
be provided with the opportunity to learn a second language, as well as the right of all 
learners from a non-English-speaking- background to be provided with the opportunity 
to develop skills in English which will allow them to become successful members of our 
multicultural, multilingual society (doc;,>mented in Lo Bianco, 1987). 
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But what is meant by 'learn a second language'? Most people these days would agree 
that languages should be taught and learned 'for comrrunication'. While most 
language teachers nowadays will readily subscribe to the basic tenets of 
'communicative teaching', as it has become known, there has existed a widespread 
difference of opinion about how the approach is best applied in the day to day 
circumstances of the classroom. 

One of the tasks of the ALL Project during its three and a half years' existence to date 
has been to develop a definition of communicative teaching relevant to the Australian 
context. The Project advocates a principled, learner-centred, activities-based 
approach that pursues well described goals and is relevant to the teaching and 
learning of all languages, at all phases of schooling. Given the level of public 
acceptance of the philosophy and underlying principles of the Project's recently 
published Australian Language isvels (ALL) Guidelines by specialists in languages 
other than English and administrators from all public education systems in Australia, it 
is probably fair to claim that communicative teaching k la ALL is an approach that is in 
fact regarded as relevant In the overall Australian context. The nexus that exists 
between ESL and ALL is also currently being examined and is attracting strong 
interest from around the country. 

The activity 

The ALL Guidelines advocate an activities-based curricult-m for all phases of 
schooling. An activity is defined as follows: 

An activity invoives the purposefui and active use of language where learners 
are required to call upon their language resource to meet the needs of a given 
communicative situation {ALL Guidelines, Book 2. 1988, page 19). 

This definition implies that in an activity learners will be using the target language to 
achieve a purpose. It also implies that learners will not be totally aware of what 
language they will use next, nor what meanings they will exchange next. To achieve 
the purpose, learners are required to deal with the processes, skills, and strategies 
associated with language use, as well as ensure that the language generated is 
sociocuKurally appropriate. 
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The focus in an activity, then, is on the purposeful and active use of language rather 
than on the display or practice of language forms and exponents (often the case in 
many approaches t .at language teachers have tried). This focu£ is implicit in two of the 
eight teaching/learning principles which the Project has developed, namely, that 
learners learn a language best when 

they are provided with opportunities to participate in communicative use of the 
target ianguage in a wide range of activities (Principle 2), and when 

they are exposed to communicative data which is comprehensible and 
relevant to their own needs and interests (Principle 3). 

These two principles embody the fundamental belief that language learning is most 
likely to occur when learners are 

• provided with plenty of oppc-:lunities to participate in purposeful 
language use (the purpose being other than that of learning the 
language per se) 

• provided with a wide range of such activities 

• exposed to language which they are able to comprehend (with the help 
of gestures, body language, and other contextual support) 

• exposed to language which is relevant to their needs and interests. 

This is not to suggest that grammar and other elements of language have no place in 
an activities-based curriculum. A judicious focus on vocabulary, structures, etc. is a 
valuable and essential part of the activities-based learning process. Learners are 
introduced to and gain increasing control over these atomistic elements of language, 
as well as over individual skills and strategies, by means of exercises: 

An exercise focuses on one or more elements of the communication process in 
order to promote learning of the items of language, knowledge, skills, and 
strategies needed in communication activities. 
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The importance of exercises is recognised in Principle 4: 

Learners learn a language best when they focus deliberately on various language forms, skills, and 
strategies, in order to support the process of language acquisition. 

As the need arioes teachers develop exercises in order to feed the learning process 
and assist learners to participate effectively in activities. Tnis means that exercises are 
not undertal^en as an end in themselves; they are best undertal^en when the language, 
knowledge, skills, and/or strategies on which learners are focusing, can be related to a 
context. It is the the activity which provides this context. Thus, exercises which occur 
immediately before a related activity, during the course of a related activity, or 
immediately after a related activity, are considered to be the most valid. They are also 
likely to be the most effective. 

Rationale for an activities-based approach 

Many language syllabuses in use today are organised thematically around functions 
and/or notions and/or situations. Another common organisational framework in 
common use is based on the four macroskills (listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing). Other syllabuses are organised around grammar, translation, and literature. 
Others again are based on combinations of the above. 

In an ALL syllabus und/or program of work it is the activity which is the central unit of 
analysis. In an ALL curriculum learners learn by doing. They learn to communicate by 
using the target language. Learning is enhanced by interaction, and learners are 
encouraged to work together in activities, in pairs or in groups, expressing their own 
personalities, their own ideas, and their own views and meanings. 

In addition, the activity is seen as an integrative unit of analysis. It combines the 
content of the teaching/learning as well as the process or method. Inherent within an 
activity are not only language data but also a range of skills and strategies which 
learners will need in order to mobilise the data. It is because the skills and strategies 
Imply certain methodological procedures, that content and process become 
integrated. 
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A range of activities 

An essential feature of an activities-based curriculum is that it contains a range of 
learning experiances. It is essential that learners experience a variety of language use 
for a variety of purposes. Learners also need to develop a range of skills and strategies 
In order to be able to operate effectively in different communicative contexts. 

Apart from the enriching experience which a planned range of activities can provide 
learners, a variety of activities can also assiet teachers to cater for both the subjective 
and the objective needs of individual learners with their different interests, motivation, 
learning paces, learning styles, and levels of confidence, as well as their different 
levels of language proficiency, knowledge, and cultural awareness. Activities can help 
teachers provide greater flexibility for learners and so respond to the most fundamental 
of the ALL Project's principles of language teaching/learning, namely that learners 
learn a language best when 

they are treated as individuals with their own needs and interests (Principle 1). 

In her book. Developing Communication Skills (1987) Pat Pattison suggests that 
variety is as important for the well-being of the teacher as it is for the well-being ol 
learners: 

'Using a variety of activities has its rewards for the teacher also. I cannot be the only 
teacher who has been as bored as her learners with predictable drills and dialogues. 
The lessons I have most enjoyed have been those in which learners have both 
entertained and impressed me by their inventiveness and resourcefulness, revealing 
unexpected talents in role-play, story telling, puzzle solving, etc. which I could not equal 
despite my greater knowledge of the [target] language'. 

The need for planning 

No matter how purposeful or engaging activities may be, however, it is not enough 
simply to provide learners with strings of unrelated activities. Since teaching involves 
helping learners to build bridges or establish links, it is important that they understand 
the connection between different learning experiences. Activities, therefore, need to be 
integrated in a meaningful way. They also need to be planned so that they relate 
directly to the goals and objectives of the program. 
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ThQTable of Language Use has been developed to help teachers provide learners 
with a judicious spread of language learning experiences. Although it is an arbitrary 
construct (and it cannot be otherwise, given the nature of language and language 
learning), the table presents a categorisation of language use through ectivity-types 
which allows teachers to plan and/or analyse the kinds of language use which are 
occurring in their classroom. Thus the table represents a tool for planning as well as 
evaluation. 

{Table of Language Use] 

When using the table to plan an activities-based syllabus or unit of work it is important 
to ensure also that the variety of activities provided is an informed variety. The range 
of activities needs to encompass a variety of purposes and a variety of skills and 
strategies, as well as a variety of language use. Such a variety is designed to provide 
learners with the kinds of learning experiences which will assist them to achieve the 
range of goals of language learning. 

The ALL Guidelines identify five broad goals of language learning: 

• communication 

• sociocultural 

• learning-how-to-learn 

• language and cultural awareness, and 

• general knowledge. 

Each broad goal is elaborated further into a series of specific goals. 
rriie integration of goals] 
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The specifc communication goals are fundamental to the ALL Project's concept of 
language learning. All other goals are seen as being integrated with the 
communication goals, and may be achieved through the same activities which are 
designed to help learners achieve the communication goals. The specific goals are 
fundamental in planning learning activities. 

[Table of goals] 

Syllabuses and other curriculum materials based on the ALL model are already being 
developed in different parts of Australia in a range languages. An ALL syllabus is 
comprised of several 'modules'. Individual modules each contain specific goals, 
general objectives, and suggested activities. The goals, objectives, and activities In 
each module are integrated by means of an organisational focus. This might be a 
theme or topic, or it might also be a skill, genre, text, project, etc. 

An ALL syllabus will also provide checklists of specific content (grammar, functions, 
notions, a lexicon, etc.) to guide teachers in their planning of units of work. 

[Syllabus module] 

Syllabuses which are integrated and planned in this way will provide teachers with 
greater guidance and will facilitate their task of interpreting and using the syllabus to 
develop a quality program of work. 

Finally, a few questions are provided to encourage teachers who believe that thev do 
teach communicatively to ponder their processes. 
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THE ACTIVITIES-BASED APPROACH: QUESTIONS TO PONDER 

1. To what extent do your learners engage In activities (defined as 'the 
purposeful and active use of language')? 

2. What kinds of activities do you provide for your learners? 

3. What emphasis do you place on activities as opposed to exercises? 

4. Do your activities Involve a range of language use, and a range of skills and 
strategler'* 

5. Do your activities relate directly to the goals (or alms) and objectives of 
your program? 

6. Are your activities Integrated In some way? 

7. Do your activities allow for learner differences? 

8. Do your activities allow learners to work Independently sometimes? 
Contact 

Australian Languages Levels (ALL) Project 
Languages and Multicultural Centre 
Corner Robson Road & Montacute Road 
Hectorville SA 5073 

Phone: (08) 337 6479 
Fax: (08) 365 0571 
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TABLE OF LANGUAGE USE 
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Establish and maintain 
reialionships and discuss 
topics of interest ea 
f^'oogh the exchange of 
Mik)nnatioa ideas, opinions, 
attitudes. Wings, 
experiences, and plans 



Participate in social 
interaction related to solving 
a problem, nuking 
arrar^gements, making 
<iecisk)n8 with others, and 
transacting lo obtain goods, 
seortces. and public 
informatioa 



I <5 
I 



I 

I 

^ » 



Activity-type 
6 

Be involved in spoken or 
written personal expres$k>n 
eg. create a story, dramatic 
episode, poem. play. 



I 



\ 

y 



Activities 



(caleporised ink) 
activity-types 
based on the 

communication 
goals). 



\ 

-A 



y'Activity 

\ -type 

^ 3a 

/ Activity 
i -type 
3b 



Obtain information by 
searching tor specific 
details in a spoken or 
written text and then 
process and use the 
infonnation obtained. 
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Obtain information by 
listening to or reading a ' 
spoken or written text as a ' 
whole, and then process ' 
and use the infornruition 
obtained. 
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Activity-type 
5 

Listen to. read or view, and 
respond personally to a 
stimulus e.g. a story, play, 
film. song. poem, picture. 



'''Z^ Skills 
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Activity-type 
4 

Give intormation in spoken 
or wntten form e.g. give a 
talk, write an essay or a set 
olmstructtona. 



Mode 



1 

connuNicATioNeav 

Brood gool stoteioefit 

skithkittmlmvetldngtMgB, incrdtr 
tMtficf 09/ wktnthfir networks of 
iMtrporsonm fwkiikif$$0 Asvod&^oct 
oa^ioMfrmoiioniiiihetorgBt 
knguago, end use their knguege skills 
ftrstud/t yocetfonel, snffkist^/f- 
iosefffiuf^posesi 


SOaOCULTURAl eOALS 

Brood gool stetement: 

loerners witi dewtop en undbrstenh 
toffoft/sscuttureefthetercet 
hnguegecoammitf^ wtiichthe/cen 
useesetmnfyr infirwfcomper/sor, 
witiiotnercuHutt >nfughtiiis 
process ieemort A Je^elopen 
epprecijtkjncfthe ¥etldit/afdifferent 
weys of peroe$yinffentfenooc/fn^ 
experienoeendef or^entsing 
interpersanei relet fmSt endreeche 
ntoreseoureeooeptenoeef their own 

tmrtnnmt k^nlih/Mfl^ltM 


LCARNINe-HOW-TO-LEARN 
QOMS 

Brood gool stetement: 

Lfierners wittbeeble to tekee 
{rowing resporsibititf for the 
menegementof their own homing, 
' so t/^ they learn how to kern, end 
how to leem e lenguege. 


LANOUAOEANO t^JlTURAL 
AWARENESS eOALS 

Brood gool st .enent: 

Leerners will reflect upon enJ 
tksyelop en ewereness of the role 
endnetureof lenguege end of 
culture In eyerydb/ life, sothet 
the/ me/ undbrstend the diversity 
aftheworkferoundthem, ended 
upon it injudickxawe/s 


GENERAL KNOWLEDOE GOALS 

Broad gool statement: 

leerners wittgetn knowledge end 
undbrstendingof erenge of subject 
metier releted to their needs, 
interests, endespiretk/ns, es wettes 
H> other erees of thek" formet leernkig 


Specific goob 


Specific gools 


Specific go*il9 


Specific goals 


Specific goels 


IflBTfm will afm to be eble to use the 
iorgBi tanguB^B ioc 

• eslriillehendmtlntelA 
retallOR9hl|tt end discuss lopics of 
Interest CLgtfirouflh the exchonQs 
of InfonMlloni IdbeSf oolnlons, 
eltitudes«fee!lngi, 
wpsrienoiSf end plens 

• pertldpotelnsodel 

f nlerection retailed to sowing 
0 problen, oieklng errangEfnents, 
ndEilng dxistons with others, 
end treroBdlng to obtein goodi, 
servtces, end public Uiformetlon 

• obtein InforiMllon by ssorchliiQ 
ftr specific ddells inespoken 
or written tosct» end then process 
end use the tnfxmellon obtelned 

• obtein toftrmetlon by listening to 
or reeding e spoken or written 
text es e whole, end then process 
end use the Informotlon obtelned 

« give Informetion in spoken or 
written lorm eg give e tolk . 
wrltoenesM/oreeetof 
Instructions 

• listen to« reed or view, end 
respond personelly to e stimulus 
eg e story, pie/, film, song, 
poem, picture 

• be Involved In spoken or written 
personel expression eg creete 
e siiry , drenrntlc episode, poem . 
pt^ 


Through the sociooulturel gosls 
lesmers shouldgafn the foltonring 
Ins obout thet erget lenguoge 
community: 

• enundErstendlngofhow 
inter personel rotations ere 

conducted 

• enundystendingeftheeverydsy 
life pettfims of their 
contemporery egs'group 
(inctuling meet home. et 
school, end el leisure) 

• some Insight Into its culturel 
treditions 

• some knowtadge of Its historiool 
roots end Its retaiionahip to other 
oommunltiei 

• some knowtadgeof Its economy 
endthffworld efvxk 

• en undhrstendingof Its politioel 
endsociel institutions 

• en undorstandingef its culturel 
echlevemenls 

• some knowtage of its current 
effeirs 

It b hoped thet Uwse gssls will enoble 
leerners to undcrstend more etxxit the 
target lenguege culture, to develop ' 
positive ettltudes towsrds lt« end take i 
ed/entege of opportunities offered for ; 
personel Involvtmenl 

1 


Leerners should develop: 

• oognltlveprQoessingskl11s(to 
enoble them to understend end 
express vehKS. ettltuds, end 
feelings; to process lnformatk)n, 
end to think end respond 
creetlvely) 

• leamlng-how-to-learn skills (to 
enable them to take responsibi1it>' 
for their (wmleemlng) 

• communication $treteries( to 
endblethemtosustoin 
oommunloMlon in the target 
lenguege) 

Leeming-hM~to*leBrn goals con tw 
etatxrelad Into skills end straCegteSw 
LIsb of suggested cognitive processing 
skills, leamlng-how-to-toam skills, 
end oommunloBllon stretegies ere 
provided In Appendix 1,Section_. 


Through the lenguege end culturel 
ewarcness goals, leorners will develop 
en understanding of: 

• the eesthetic features In thetr own 
lenguago and In the lenguege of 
others 

• the functions of lenguege in 
everyday life (e^ the verlOQ 
woys thet lenguege is used to 
echleve what the speekcr wents; 
the woy thet lenguege is used to 
show levels of politeness, enger, 
dc) 

• the systematic nature of language 
and It works (eg that pettems 
exist in lenguege; thet tonguage 
parts cen tx enetyaod and nemed. 
etc.) 

• the way that language odBpb to 
context (eg individual speakers 
will adept their language eocording 
to who they ere with - be It wiUi 
friend) or an important person, in 
e group, or with e speaker of 
enouier lenguege, or where they 
ere • be It et e formel meeting, at 
schQ0l«etc) 

• theooncepisofeooent, dialect, 
register, and other forms of 
lenguege var lotion 

• hmr language gnm, borrows, 
changes, falh Into disuse, and 
dies 

• how lenguege Is learnt (both 
OS a first end es e second 
tanguege) 

• hMf tanguege Is e menifestetlon 
of culture 

• culturel ^lotion end the 
enriching neture of diversity 


Oenerel knowledge goals apply tool! 
lenguege progrems to verying degrees. 
A bilingual or en ESL progrem , for 
exemple,mi(^ use the targe* tanguege 
as a vehlcletY which to teem other 
sut^ect matter eg science, sniel 
studies, etc 




1 
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• thelmporienoaof languaga 
meintenenoe to members of e 
tanguege's speech community 
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